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viens of ons a wee 
Scnpay.—The daily occurrences of a week of busi- 

ne-sabsorb the mind so much that were it not for the 

regular return of the Sabbath, the majority of human 





beings would nearly forget that any thing else was ne- 
eessary in this world, but money when it is needed, 
provisions when hungry, clothing to cover us, or laxu- 
ries to feed our pampered appetites. But Christianity 
and the weakness of 
his nature, by the institution of one day in the seven. 
How happy the virtuous mind must feel to escape from 
the trammels of a bad world to one day of sober re flec- 
tion, of pious indulgence, or of religious consolation! 
The mariner who, after a week of storms and gloom, 
happens to spend one day on the sunny shore of some 
verdant island that rises out of the main, cannot feel 
more grateful for his good fortune, than he who, having 
weathered the misgivings of the week, sits down in his 
own pew in his own church, and joins in the service 
and praise of his great Maker. 


has consulted the wants of man, 





Earty Rercection —If the habits of serious reflec- 
tion are not acquired in youth, it is almost impossible 
to attain them in middle life. No one need fear that 
seriousness can lead man to unhappiness, or that it will 
cloud the sunshine of decent cheerfulness. True wit is 
somewhat allied to melancholy, as the brightest rays of 
the sun are shot down to this nether world from be- 


tween the gloom of thunder clouds. If a single hour 


in the four and twenty may sometimes be devoted to | 


serious reflections, it would pay the individual with 
greater interest than all the stock jobbing concerns in 
Wall-street, or on the London Exchange Early re- 
flection is a very important thing. On it may depend 
all our subsequent happiness through the vale of this 
world. The season of youth is the May-time of human 
character, and if we do not then plant the seeds of fu- 
ture usefulness, can we expect to reapthe reward of 
public esteem and private affection ? 





Femace Prety —Why is it that woman is more pious 
in her behaviour and actions than that sex who arrogate 
to themselves the title of lord and masters ? Of the fact 
that she is so, there are ample proofs. In the churches 
of every city, we can find the greater proportion of the 
devout worshippers to consist of the female sex. The 
enterprize of woman has erected honses of devotion, 
when the hand of man was palsied towards the deed. 
Her persuasive voice, and her interested demeanour 
have prevailed upon worldly-minded husbands to con- 
tribute their mite towards the erection of houses conse- 
crated to the purposes of salvation. 


than of proud demonstration or haughty argumen' 
The constitution of the female heart is turned towards 


good, generous and pious deeds—a woman's breast. 


The trath of it is, | eminent moralist and philosopher. 
that true religion consists more of love and affection, course of life whichis the most excellent, and custom 
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HABIT. i 


Optimum vile genus eligito, nam consuctudo facie! ju- 
cundissimum.— PyTHAGORAS. 

Man is a creature of habit. By being !ong accustom- | 
ed to a particular course ot life, habits are formed | 
which are seldom entirely eradicated. 
are acquired with more facility, in age eradicated with 
more difficulty. Both the body and mind are equally | 
influenced by custo. 


In youth they | 


The habit of smokiag or chew- | 
ing tobacco, a weed which every other animal shuns, | 
and which often sickens man when he commences the | 
use Oi it, becomes ina short time so inwrought with | 
our nature, that tobacco seems as necessary to our) 
comfort or even existence, as our daily food. 

Habits of intemperance are not formed ina mo- 
ment; but months and even years are necessary to 
form and establish them. A gradual, and in most ca- | 


vice. 





i miserable man is overwhelmed and ruined by his vices 
, It were almost as easy for the Ethiopian to change his 
| Skin, or the leopard his spots, as forthe habitual drank- 
| ard to loose himself from 


his dissolute habits and be- 
come atemperate and sober man. The analogy be- 
tween the mind and body is very strong. Tis equally 
true with the mind as with the body, long exercise so 
increase it, that what at first appears disagreeable, be- 


comes eventually highly agreeable and pleasing. The 


| rect opposition to his interest. 


| 


ses an imperceptible progress is made in this degrading | 
When a person once becomes addicted to it he | 


: ' 
, usually descends from one degree to another, till the | 
' 6 


The man then who yields himselfto immoral or vi- 
cious conduct, or in any way neglects the practice of 
virtue, is not only violating his duty, but acting in di- 
He destroys bis own 
happiness ; he renders himself not only miserable but 
despicable. 

The formation of good habits and of correct prinei 
ples in the early period of life is of the utmost impor- 
tance ; for on this depends much of our suceess and 
happiness in future life. 

“ Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.” 

The youth who is irreguler in bis habits and dissolute 
in his morals, has but a faint prospect of becoming a 
happy ora useful member of society. While on the 
contrary, he who imbibes correct principles and forms 
regular habits in early life, has a fair prospect of becom- 
A.K. 


ing useful, respectable and happy. 





GoUD NATURE. 

The first, the mest important quality of a woman is 
good nature. Made to obey so imperfect a being as 
man, often so full of vices, and always so full of de- 
fects, she ought to learn betimes to suffer nner : it 
is not for his, but for her own sake, that she ought to 
be good natured.—The ill nature and obstinacy of the 
wives never do any thing but augment their evils and 
the bad proceedings of the husbands; they well know 
that it is not with those arms they ought te conquer. 
Heaven did not make them insinuating and persuasive, 
to become peevish; it did not give them a voice so 
sweetto utter iuvectives ; it did not make their fea- 
tures so delicate, to disfigure them by anger.—When 
they fly into a passion they forget themselves; they 
have often reason to complain, but they are always in 
the wrong tose ld. Each ought to observe the deco- 
rum of the sex. A virtuous woman was entreated hy 





mind is so constituted that after having habituated it- | 
| self to any particular exercise, though at first attended | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

and agreeable, that the mathematician derives his high- | 
’ ‘ ‘ . | 

lest enjoyment in solving a problem, or in demonstra- 

j ting a theorem. 


with dislike and even disgus‘, it not only loses this | 
aversion, but conceives a pleasure in its performance. | 
The love of retirement, study, or business, will increase 
upon us so insensibly, that we soon become almost in- 
capable of relishing that from which we have fora 
short time been separated. 


The mathematical studies, | 
though dry and tedious at first, may become so pleasant | 


If the preceding remarks are correct 
| and they certainly appear to be founded on experience 


and observation ; it must be true to a certain extent, 
that a moral or an immoral course of conduct, a reli- 
gious or an irreligious life may hevcome agreeable or 
| disagreeable, as we are addicted to the one or the oth- 
| er. The extract from Pythagoras, which stands at the 


i 
| 
| 
} 


| head of this piece, is founded in wisdom, and is equal- 
| ly applicable to us as to the eminent disciples of that 


“Choose that 


| will render it the most delightful." Though a com- 


mencement of a rigid course of integrity and virtue 
the gentlest affection, and when the object is presented | may he attended with considerable exertion, and some 
to her she principally consults that faithful monitor to | self denial, it will eventually become not only the most 
honorabie, but far the most agreeable. 











one of her friends to inform her of some secrets she 


| was possessed of, to preserve the good graces of ber 


husband. “ It is,” said she, by doing every thing that 
pleases him, and by suffering patiently from every 
thing that does not please me.” 


Reason, like the moon is a consolation in darkness, 
can guide us with its faint rays, through the dusky night. 
The morning dawn of bustle shows the real world, 
when the light of the sun breaks through our twi- 
light. 


How vain are such who are desirous of life, yet would 
avoid old age, as if it were a reproach to look old! Tell 
a woman ofher age, and perhaps you make her asdeep- 
ly blush as if you awcused her of incontinercy. 


SPANISH PROVERBS. 

Every body must live by his own iabor., 

Neither look into a man's manusctipt, nor put your 
hand into his purse. 

He that bas four and spends five has no need of a 
purse. 

Spend to spare and spare, to spend. 

Cupid qnots at Plustas. 

The day that I did uot sweep the house, strangers 
came. 

A garden without water, a house withont tiles—a 
wife without love, and a husband without prudence, are 
(our things equally desestable. 

A.secret between two is God's secret, and a secret 
between three is every body's secret. 

_ the day of your marriage you kill or cure your- 
self. 
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SOLENOLILO. 


heen recently made the subject of some very attentive 
researches, by Dr. Grant, of Edinburgh, which were 
communicated to the Wernerian Soctety at a late sit- 
ting, Dr. Grant placed two portions of sponge (spon- 
gia panices) taken from the rocks in the Frith of Forth, 
in a glass of sea-water, with their orifices opposite to 
each otber, at the distance of two inches, when they 
coun covered each other with feculent matter. He 
then placed one of them ina shallow vessel, and jast 
covered its surface with water; on strewing some 
powdered chalk on the surface of the water, currents 
were perceptible at a great distance, and bits of cork or 
paper were driven to the distance of ten feet. A piece 
of coal was repeatedly placed on the orifice, (which 
may be calied the rectum of the sponge.) and as inva- 
riably displaced by the current of water ejected. 
globule of mercury dropped on the aperture, however, 
stopped the progress until another orifice was made, in 
the vicinity, by means of a needle, when the current 
was renewed, and continued even when the original 
orifice was againopened. By adopting this plan, Dr. G 
elearly ascertained that the carrent of water never en- 
ters by the apertures throngh which it issues, and al- 
though he employed the microscope in his experiments 
yet the process is distinetly perceptible to the naked 
eve. dt thus eppears that the round apertures on the 
surface of a sponge, are destined for the conveyance 
ofa constant stream of water from the interior of the 
body ; the stream carrying off the excrementitious mat- 
ter, which may be perceived in whitish flakes, deposit- 
ing themselves on the bottom of a confined vessel. By 
the aid of the microscope, certain smail round bodies, 
of an opaque yellow colour, were also observed to be 
ejected, which Dr. G. considers as the ova of this inter- 
esting class of marine animals, formerly cansidered as 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom. 


To make ReD InK.—Take three pints of stale beer 
and four ounces of ground Brazil wood ; simmer them 
together for an hour, then putin four ounces of rock 
allum, and these three are to simmer together for half 
anhour, and then strain it through a flannel or rag ; 
then bottle it up and stop it down till used. 

To prevent ink from moulding, it is only necessary 
to put a little salt therein; it will do for either blech 
or red. 


whom halted here without intending to proceed any 
farther until the road was clear ; and Sy a small party 
ol the tuwasmen themselves wio came from the east- 


| ward, we icarned that the borsemen now intercepting 


the road in that quarter were preparing for movement, 


and intended making a tour northward, in the course | 


of the wight. Many of the incidents of our present sil- 
uation cemisded me forcibly of being al sea in ai un- 


protected merchaat ship ia the lime of war, when eve- | 


ry distaut sail is magnified intu an enemy, and all eyes 
on the stretch for discovery. Louk-outs were stativwed 
on the terraces of houses, and on the heaps of ravbish 
formed in diferent parts of the town ; aud messengers 
were repeatedly seut by them tu the Sheikh’s house, to 
report what they saw: one man, tor instance, arrived 
(> say that three horsemen were in sight to the suuth- 
ward, going westeriy ; another followed svoa aller, to 
say that five men on foot were seen in the western 
quarter apparently bound this way ; then came arvth- 
er announcement, stating that two horsemen, stran- 
gers, Who had passed through Suwarrow, without ball- 
ing, about an hour before, were seen stopped by the 
plunderers tu the easfward, by whom they were sirip- 
ped, and were now returning on tuot to the towne ; 
the whole of this affair being distinctly seen from the 
terrace of the Sheikh’s house, and withouta glass, so 
acute bad uature and habit together rendered the vis- 
ion of these people; the transaction, though on a plain, 
taking place at a distance of at least three miles. A 
foot passenger could make his way at litte or no ex- 
pense through the Hauron, as Wavellers: and wayfarers 
of every description halt at the Sheikh’s dwelling, 
where whatever may be the rank or condition of the 
stranger, before any questions are asked him as to 
where he come from or whither he was going, coffee is 
served to him from a large pot, always on the fire, and 
a meal of bread, wilk, honey, oil, or butter, is set be- 
fore him, for which no payment is demanded or even 
expected, by the host, who, in this manner feeds at 
least twenty persons on an average every day in the 
year, from his own purse ; at least [could vot learn 
that he was remunerated in any manner for this expen- 

iture, though it is considercd asa necessary conse- 
quence cf bis situation as chief of the communsty, that 
he should maintain the ancient practice of buspitality 
to strangers.— Buckin,ham's Travels. 


FRENCH 





REVOLUTIONISTS. 
| The conspiracy Which established a military govern- 


To make fire from water.—Pour a little clean water meutin France, called torth several men who have 


into a small glass tumbler, and put one or two pieces of | played rather a remarkable part m public lile. 


phosphoret of lime into it; ina short time flashes of 
fire will dart froin the surface of the water, and termi- 


What 
has been their fate ? 


Murat, who led the armed force against the national 


uate in ringlets of smoke, which will ascend in regular assembly, became a prince, a grand duke, and after- 


succession. 





haw \P ay Re 
pt tal POU, 
STATE OF SOCLETY IN THE HAURAN. 

All the towns of the Hauran are considered as snb- 
ject to the government of Damascus, but itis « mere 
nominal subjection ; for when the military make their 
annual tour for the collection of the mirl, or laud reve- 
nue, itis as generally evaded as itis paid, the parties 
from whom it is due retiring for a short period with 
their families and flocks into the eastern hills, and lea- 
ving the bare land and empty dwellings only for the 
tax gatherers, which, however, being both immovable, 


the farmers find exactly inthe same state on their re- | 


turn.--The people are in general tall, stout, and muscu- 
dar men, with full dark beards; resembling in stature 
and person, the finest race of the Fillahs of Lower 
Egypt, pariicularly those of Sharkich on the eastern 


= a: . | 
branch of the Nile, who are superior to those on the 


west. They are, however, cleaner than the Egyptians, 


and generally better dressed, their ordinary apparel be- | 


wards a king. But he was dethroued, proscribed, obli- 
ged to seek safety in concealment, taken by the sol- 
diers, tried by a military commission,.and shot. 
Berthier, who assisted in the conspiracy, and who 
was also engaged in the expedition to St. Dommigo ; be- 
‘came a prince and grand duke—be was thrown froma 
| window, and died on the navement. 


| Lannes, who was engaged in the transactions of Stv 


| Cloud, became a duke and marshal of France, and di- 
led soon after in battle. 
| Sieyes, who next to Bonaparte, was the principal lea- 
| der of the conspiracy, received in ready money the 
| price of bis ignoble treason, was expelled from the 
| government, and despised by Napoleon himse!f—te 
lived in proscription, vod without a friend who would 
receive or recognize him. 

Regnaull de St. Jeand’ Angely, became a councillor 


, of state, but was soon proscript. found himself despised 


and without money, became insane, and died in that 


| situation. 


Fouche became a duke, and a minister, betrayed both 
parties, was abandoned and detested by all—wrote bis 
Memoirs, and died proscribed. 

Rea’ became a prefect of police, and counsellor of 


ing a long white shirt and trowsers, with a broad leath- | state-—he lives proscribed.—Bovrlay de la Muertha, 


ern girdle, areal cloth cap forming the centre ot their 
turban, and this completed by a white muskn cloth 


roiled round the brow, encirciing the herd.—All the | 
men, of whatever-class or conditior, wear arms, con- 
sisting generally af a musket anda dirk, ora_ pistol | 
and a sword, it being thought unsafe to travel, even an | 
hour'sdistance, without being thus prepared for self- | gainst Napaleon. 


defence. During our stay at Suwarrow, there were 


who afierwards became a counsellor of state bas also 
shared the fate of Real. 

Moreau, who assisted to the grand conspiracy, was 
afterwards accused of another against Bonaparte him- 
self—he was tried and proscribed He died in the 
ranks mortally woendel by a cannon ball, fighting a- 


Cabames, who was equally the dupe «of Bonaparte’s 


coutinual arrivals of persons from all quarters, most of | artifices, bad the weakuess (> accept a place in the sen- 





- aa — ee 

ate, and died of grief at having been instrumental in the 

subjection vi lus country. Chenier, deceived like Caba- 

| wis, would accept nothing froin Bonaparte. remained 
poor, wrote in suppurt of the cause of Hiverty, and dieg 

| without being able to pablish his wittings 5 @ Vesuticg 
which shortened his days. 

Two persons ouly remain, whose iate we shall not 


veniure lo predic, Lucien Bonaparte and Lasicy rand, 





RUINS OF POMPEII, 

The excavations at Pompeii, which were interrapied 
by the civil disturbances at Naples,have since been cay. 
ried on again with great success. Not more than fifty 
labourers are employed in this work, nevertheless they 
have been so skillfully directed, that not only several 
buildings, but entire streets, have been rescued from the 
obscurity in which they have tor many ages been sonk 
Ove ot the most remarkable of the new discoveries is a 
magnificent temple, which according to ali appearance, 

| was used asa pantheon. The inclosure is formed ot a 

| wall, w hich is in shape a parallelogram, and the lower 

| part ot which is ornamented with fine paintings in tres- 

| co, ona greyish ground.—In the middle of the building 
was a large dedecagon, of which only the twelve pedes- 

talstemains ; and turther on there is a marble aque- 
duct. Twetve rooms, on the walls of which are pict- 

ures on various subjects, in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion, with the sides of this figure. In the most remote 
| part of the building an immense staircase leads to three 
| vast, elevated, and vaulted halls; the one on the right, 
‘und the one ou the left, have cach five inches; only 
| two of which have statues, pronounced by antiquaries 
| to be those of Nero and Messalina; the middle hail, 
| surrounded by tables and senches, seems to have been a 
| meeting-room fur the priests. 

The abeve notice of the renewed spirit with which 
excavations bad been resumed in Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, is corroborated by the last Neapolitan Journal, 
which bas been translated into the London papers.— 
We are informed that the King and Queen in person lad 
visited these subterranean works ; and that the discov- 
ery of antiquities, the unrolling of manuscripts, and the 
consequent earichment of the Museum, were proceed- 
ing with new activity.—Lon. Lit. Ges. 











PPAR ANT ck A QR & ‘ 
SO RL ANS VOUS 

A Batt Room.—I was once in a@ ball room—inaiy, 
many years ago—il was crowded to overflowing, with 
gallantry and beauty, bealth sat on every cheek, and 
every eye sparkied with pleasure. The guests were all 
voung, all gay, all bappy, and sorrow and disease seem- 
edto have flown far away.—I leaned against the paint- 
ed wall, and mused upon the scene before me, till my 
mind was lost in the dreains of imagination. Then 1! 
thought I saw a pale aud ghastly figure, wrapped in 
thin keese drapery, leaning against a distant pillar of 
the ball, half hid by its reflected shade, and alternately 
eyeing with piercing scrutiny, the moving groups, and 
making minutes on a scroll be held in hits left hand. A 





P on run through me. I shrunk back, and gathered 


ny breath and raised my finger to point out this myste- 
rious guest, just as my arm was seized by a companion. 
I started—the delusion vanished—I mingled amid the 
| giddygmaze around ine, but the recollection of that 
siugular fancy returned and burned upon my heart a 
| hundred times thatevering A year ago these juvenile 
scenes were again brougit to mind. 1 passed by the 
old hatl. Thad now been a church for a quarter of a 
century, alarge and filled burial ground was walled 
in around it. J Jismounted an hour among the graves 
—almost every step | took brought me before some 
tumb stone sacred to the memory of one or another, 
who was with me in youth at the crowded ball room 
—and some of these stones bore the marks of dim and 
custy age. Suddenly the mysterious guest, my fancy 
had so strangely pictured, cameto mind, and a voice 
seemed to say te me—“ That was death: he bas been 
faithful to his record.” 





Excuisa Sareruerps.—The tract between Winder- 
mere and Couiston, and indeed the whole region 
around the English lakes, comprehending parts of Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland, aud Cumberland, which here 
corner upon one another, is strictly a pastoral country, 
where the shepherd’s pipe is still heard, and arcadian 
simplicity still resides. All the villages are sweali, con- 





sisting of little more than assemblages of shepherds. 
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The face of the country exhibits few marks of azricnt- | 
tural improvement, of which indeed it is not suscepti- | 
bleto any cousiderable extent, being uniformly bro- | 
ken and composed of ee. tiguous ranges of moun- 
tains. Floeks of sheep cover the sides of these, as far up 
as verdure has crept, and all beyond is naked rock, or | 
crags sligatly shaded with brown heath and gray ass. | 
S» bright is sometimes the colour of the former plant, 
added to the orange complexion of decayed fern, as & 
appear among the clouds like gleains of suushine. 

Such aregion must necessarily have a spare popula- 
tion. The inhabitants are plain, semple, unsophistica- 
ted, kind and gentle in their manners. In the course of 
oor ride, we tell in with several shepherds, who were 
driving their numerous flocks to market. They were 
istelligeat aud communicative, entering freely into 
conversation, and cheerfully imparting information res- 
pecting their employment. in every instance they 
were accompanied by their faithful dogs, a beautiful 
speckled anunal with erect black ears, and so well 
trained as to relieve the master of all trouble in keep- | 
ing his sheepinthe path. If one of the flock happens 
to loiter or stray, the watchful dog instantly observes it 
aud atleads to his duty. 











“ THE RULING PASSION STRONG TILL DEATH.” 


It is related of a celenated English naval officer, no 
less distinguished for cool contempt of danger than for | 
excessive love of jesting, that when some person burst | 
into his cabin in the man of war, exclaiming “the mag- 
azine was on fire,” he replied, ‘if that be the case, dir, ! 
we shall soon heara farther report ” 

Among the thousand and apoeryphal or veritable le- | 
gend; of the Eastern country, there is one, so trequent- 
ly repeated to the traveller that he is fiually induced to 
eonfide in its trath, even fromthe aumber of those 
who testify that its incidents came within their person- 
al knowledge ; as ut furnishes a remarkable illustration | 
of that line of the poet we have placed at the head of 
the article, we are tempted to record it here, leaving to | 
the reader the task of deciding bow much credivality | 
there may be in the narrative. 

The turbulent and bois'evous stream of the Andros- | 
coggzia, rushing oui from among the hills of a wild and | 
broke region, tambles over ledzes of rock stretched 
across the channel. A person who had been forming an 
intimate acquaintance with the good gentician and 
brave knight named Sir Richard Ram, during a long 
afternoon of carousal, and whose courage had been 
elevated to any pitch of daring, at the same time that 
ideas of navigation had been distributed by the deep 
and frequeut potations, approached the river by a cir- 
cu:tous course, which uatuckily !ed to aspot far below | 
the established ferry and in dangerous neighborhood to | 
one of the cataracts After calling as loudly as his 
busky voice woald allow for the boat, aud uttering 
more imprecations than it would be proper to repeat, 
onthe obstinacy of the oarsman, who would not an- | 
swer a summons he could not hear,the adventurer grew 
impatient at the sight of the setting sun and cast about | 
him for means to effect his speedy passage. His zig- | 
zaz perambuiations along the shore, led him to an Tron 
boiler of the capacions size commonly used in the 
manufacture of potash. Doubtless, encovraged by the | 
exsmpie of the renowned mariners of ancient Gotham, | 
who put to sea ina bowl, he tumbled thestout ressel | 
and himself down the water’s edge and boldly launch. | 


ing the substitute for a ship, after taking on board, by | 
fluid he hac | 


way of cargo, a jug of the light headed 
provided fortis night’s refreshment, pushed off upon 
the tide. The current set stronz, and in a few mo- 


ments the navigator was harried down the tremendous 
rapid By a miraculous interposition, the ponderous | 
water vehicle was dashed against a rock, aud himself) 
thrown upon a cliff which projected above the tumbling | 
The fumes of the liquor were dissipated by | 


element. 
theifrightfal perils of the voyage ard the copious draught 
of the stream he was compelled to receive in the des- 


cent, and he clung to his little island with desperation, | 
asthe foaming eddies on either side him furnished no | ; 
His still smal! voice, | in Japan, 1,680,900 inhabitants; Pekin, 1,500,000 ; Lon- 


temptation to quit his position 


ca!ling for succour, was drowned by the roar of the fall, | 
and was forced to keep his seat during the night, and | 000; Madras, 817,000; 


until the next day was far spent. 
tled the prospect of relielf would have been slight, bad 
he not been accidentally discovered by a fisher, sitting 


“ like patience on amonument,” thongh by ‘no means | 


‘* smiling at grief.” 


A sufficient force was gethered for 
his rescue ; 





lions ofa poet's Paradise ! 


| Tis the emblem of youth's lovely fair bleoming rose, 








a 


from below, after other expedients bad been tried in| one miilion ; 23 from 200,000 to 500.000 ; 56 from 1 
vain a rope was floated down from above and he was | to 200,000 ; 6 from 87 to 100,000. Of these 100 e@ities, 
dragged up with as much expediton as musenlar arms | 58 are in Asia, and 32in Europe ; of which 4 are in 
conld give to the draught. OQ being brought to land, Germany, 4 in. France, 5 in lialy, Sin England, 3 in 
suffocated with harsh process, almost exhausted by bun- | Spain, Sin Africa and 5 in America. A list of the pop- 
gerand snifering, and gasping like a dying fish, the first | ulation of 94 states ts given ; the following isan extract - 
words he uttered were, good people, for heaven's sake, | China, 264,500,000 ; British Empire, 130,500,000; Rus- 
give me a chor of tobacco.”—National Evis. | ia, 59,000,000 ; Japan, 40,500,000 ; France, 31,500,000% 
| Austria, 30,000,000; Turkish Empire, 24,600,000; An- 

Wht is Spring ? Spring is the season of delight, that | #™, 23,000,000 ; Spain, 15 000,000 ; Morocco 15,000,000 
ilumines nature with the sunny ray? of fraciuous Lenifi- | Persia, 13,500,000 5 Afghanistan 12,800,000 ; Low Coun- 
cence. Betore ber beilbant smiles trigid petrifaction is tes, 12,800,000 ; Burmese, 12,000,000 ; Corea, 12,000,- 
melted into genial vegetation, and teeming fertility, (U0 3 Thibet, 12,000,000; Prus-ia, 11,870,000; United 





| while with her plastic hand she spreads over the bleak | Stttes, 10,645,000 ; Naples, 7.505,000 ; Brazil, 5,500,- 


earth a splangied carpeting of Jowery pasturage. She | CUO The principality of Litehtenstem contains the 
calls into existence the melody ot birds, the buzz of in. | Smallest number of inhabitants oui of the 94 states, baw 
sects, aud the bloom ef blossoms, and gives a dazzling |g Only 5,800. 
appearance and a moruing lreshness to the aspect of 

creation. See! she comes with her lovely handmaids,| Beethoren —The followiug notice of the most cele- 
Health and Hope, to cheer our imaginations, and to) brated musie composer now living (Beethoven) is from 
exhilarate our hearts, and to present to our eves a pros- | 4a new book of travels in Germany, by Jobu Russel, 
pect fairand enchanting as the fairy vistas of romance ; | Esq. : 

as lovely and bright, bat perhaps as delusive as the vis- ****« Thongh not an old man, he is lost to society 
Ah! who can believe the | in consequence of his extreme deafness. His features 
promises of seducing hope, her light is not “ tight from | are strong and prominent ; his eye is full of euergy ; 





Heaven,” for she only gleams through the mists of ex- | his hair, which neither comb vor scissors seem to have 
pectation, and iilauinates the tho uy paths of buman | visited for years, overshadows his broad brow in a quan- 
life, by the fleeting meteors and alluring exhalation of | tity and confusion to which only the snakes roand a 
the glittering presage of the coming clouds of adversity, | Gorgoo's head offer a parallel. He has always a small 
and the tempest of affliction. The golden star of hope | paper book with him in which he dots down any mu- 
once irradiated my beart, but itsunk inthe cimmerian | sical idea which strikes him. 

gloom of disappointment, and the roses of my joys are * The moment he is seated at the piano, he is evi- 
withered, and faded end fallen, but still the fragrance of dently unconcious that there isany thing in existence 
their remembrance survives their bloom and serves as bot himself and his instrament ; and considering how 
amemento of past happiness! Spring kindles the fire very deaf he is, it seems impossible that ne should hear 
of genius, and lalls the poetic ming in ihe brighest all he plays. Accordingly, when playing the piano, he 
dreams of fancy, she tonches the bosom with the rap- often docs not bring out a single note. He hears it 
ture of love, and awakens by her potent influence, the , himscif in the “ mind's ear.” While his eye and the 


_ sensibility of that ennotling passion which sublimates af- almost imperceptible motion of his fingers, show that 


fection, and exalts the heart. The welcome Goddess | he is following ont the stram in his own soul through 


| approaches with a mejestic deportment, glancing vivid | all its dying gradations ; the instrument is actually as 
| smiles from a complexion of unrivalled briliianey, and | dumb as the musician is deaf.” 


shedding fragrant perfume from her flower wreathed 
tresses.— Her beantitul attire gives an additional attrac- ) 4n Exlract.— For myself, 1 can pass by the tomb of 
tion to her charms What car be more exquisitely aman with somewhat of a calm indifference; but 
graceful than the shining mantle of green, which was when I survey the grave of a female, a sigh involunta- 
made by Flora, from prinvoses, violets, anemonies, | rily escapes me. With the holy name of woman I as- 
and treckled cowslips ? See bow she loiters in green sociate every soft, tender and delicate affection. I 
howers of myrtle and roses, and enjoys the sylvan thick of her as the young and bashful virgin, with eyes 
songster’s melody of love! See how her feathered her- | sparkling, and cheeks crimsoned with each impassioned 
ald the lark, wit open pinions sails on the bosom of | feeling of her heart ; as the kind and affectionate wife, 
the skies, and siugs in plaintive lays of music the com- | absorbed in the exercise of her domestic duties ; as the 
ing ot spring. chaste and virtuous matron, tired with the follies of 
ithe world, and preparing for that grave into which she 
jmust so soon descend. Oh! there is something in 

|contemplating the character of a woman, that raises , 
the soul far, far above the vulgar level of society. She 
is furmed to adorn and humanize mavkind, to soothe 
his cares, and strew bis path with flowers. Io the hour 
_of distress she is the rock on which he Jeans for sup- 
port, and when fate calls him from existence, her 
tears bedew his grave. Can L look down upon her 
|tomb then without emotion ? Man has always justice 
‘Tis tLe darling of Nature, sprung from the embraces done to his memory—woman never. The pages of 
Of zreen vested l’erfumnus and white bosomed Flora; history lie open to the one ; but the meek and unobtra- 
Tis the minion of Phaebns, the Queen of the Graces, sive excellencies of the other sleep with her, annoticed 
The nursling and fay’rite of blue winged Aurora. ‘inthe grave. Inher may have shone the genius | the 
ie ek i ie . | poet, with the virtues of the saint—the energy of the 
Tis something like Hope's pees Bn gen that sree, ae with the tender sofiness of the sen ae too 
Before the lone wand’rer on life's chequer’d way, | may have passed unheeded along the sterile pathway 


Ae they aqrand ona > ww te my wo ard «pe. of her existence, and felt for others as I now feel for 
W hen the clouds of misfortune have vauished away. her.” 








The season of pleasure, of music and love, 
The mother of elegance, parent of flowers, 

The sylvan who weaves the green robes of the grove, 
And the florist that dresses with blossoms the bowers. 


When it biushingly smiles in prosperity’s rays ; 
‘Tis the faithful restorer of scenes such as those 
Which | knew in my juvenile innocent days ! 


Oh! spring! like the jaint dawn of glory appears a PL “atkene , 
When it breaks forth ia sunshine om mau’s fading | Parisian Gaming Howses.—“ Of all the seductions to 

years! | which foreigners are exposed in this great city, the 
| most dangerous, the only one the extent of which can- 
not be foreseen, the only one from which there is no 
escape,is gambling. Reason and morality bave ip vain 
exerted themselves to pat an end tothe plague of the 
g:ming houses. The evil that might result from the 
establishment of secret and clandestine tables, the pro- 
ceedings of which it weuld be impossible to overlook, 
andthe income of 8,000,000 frances resulting to the 








The f.Nowing curions statistical account is given in 
the Cassel Almanack for the year 1826. | 
The 100 most populous cities on the globe are Jeddo, 


don, 1,571,000; Hans-Ischen, 1,100,000 ; Caleutts, 900- 
Nankin, 800,000; Conge-!s- 


In a place little set- | chen, 800,000 ; Paris, 717,300; Wats-Chani, 600,000 ; | state from these scandalous institutions, induce govern- 
| Constantinople, 597,800 ; Benares, 530,000 ; Kio, 520,- 


|mentto protect them. We will, however, abstain from 


726; Su-Ischen, 500,000; Houng Ischen, 500,000, &c. | indicating one of them, preferring to be charged with 
The fortieth on the list is Berlin, containing 193,000. | inaccuracy or imperfection rather than to facilitate the 


| and the last Bristol, 87.800. Among the 100 cities, 3| entrance of a single human being into places from 
as it was impussible to approach his perch | contain more than a million ; 9 from half a million to | which there is but one step to shame or death.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVERN FORTKESS OF MOUNT PAR- 


NASSUS. 

We crossed a gigantic and precipitous ravine, throuch 
whose depth flows a torrent, which takes its rise on the 
summit of Parnassus 
the mountain : 


The ravine encircles this side ot 
it closes a beautiful modern village, and 
the extensive remains of an ancient fortress, with its 
walls, towers and aqacdacts, built of fine inarble, vow 
yellow through time, but in excellent preservation 
We passed through this village, and crossing several 
streams, ascended up the side of the mountain hya 
precipitous and rugged path, till 


20 minutes, we came toa fine grove of old oaks, hich 


Ulysses had converted into a camp for his troops. Lea- | 


ving this, we continued to toil op a path whose steep- 
ness continually angmented. A labour of halt an hour 
brought as to the base of a stupendous precipice, whose 
bare and rocky side projected ont like the bastion of a 
giant built fortress. At the height of eighty feet, there 
is an extensive shelf of rock ranning intoa deep and 
hollow cave. Above this the precipice rises to the 
height of six orseven hundred feet, in the form of a rain- 
vow shaped arch, whose projection protects the cavern 
beneath. We ascended, by ladders placed one over 
the other, to the first ledge, and entered by an iron 
door this part of the cavern, which serves for a guard- 
room. [tis about 300 feet in length and 30 deep, faced 
by an artillery-proof; well furnished with port-holes 
and cannons; this formsa fine platform, and several 
houses, with forges, workshops, &c. have been erected 
on it. Wethen ascended fifty feet by another ladder, 
to the principal cave, which is also fortified. — Ut is im- 
possible for more than one manto ascend at a time 
and that by the ladders; so that this cavern 


may be 
defended by a woman against thousands, 


even if the 


‘ lower works were taken by treachery or storm. ‘The | 


cave is wild and huge ; ils mouth is seventy feet wile 
and shaded by trees and shrubs. Far back there isa 
house for the women, a large cistern and stote house. 
The cisteru is supplied by a waterfall from above, and 
there is besides a spring not a gun stot off. From this, 
we again ascended, by the same means toa higher cav- 
ern of great extent, which is occupied by a regular 
street of ware-houses and magazines, filled with amimn- 
nition and provisions sufficient to supply the inhabi- 
tants during a protracted siege 


Ulysses had deposited 
hisfamily and treasures there 


From this height we 
enjoyed an extensive view, probably unequalled for 
beauty and variety. This extraordinary fortress is un- 
doubtedly the most important strong hold in possession 
of the Grecks. The Terks have left no means untried 
to get possession of it. Two yeurs back they brought 
25,000 men before it, and sept up a heavy caunonade 
for 25 days. 


cavern. 


Ulysses had thea SOU soldiers in the 


The Turks could not cross the ravine with 


‘their cannon, but under the protection of the artillery, 


6000 of their soldiers traversed this impedimentand came 
close up under tne walls ; to scale them was impossible 
and they were soon dislodged. In the summer of 1825 
the Turkish army egain eacamped before it; but it is 
said that some foreign engineers attending on them, de 
claring itimpregnable, they again decamped. In fact 
it has been regularly fortified by English engineers. 
—Buckiugham's Travels, 





We sometimes lightly complain of our friends, to be 
deforebanded in justifying our own levity. 


in the space of about , 


~~ 
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SLAPEY 0 
FROM THE WORCESTER MAGAZINE. 
ROGER SHERMAN, 

Who was alike distinguished as a profound statesman 
and oo was born at 
Apart, AG 21. blis pareats were obscure but worthy cil- | 
izeus. aad be had wo better education than the siender | 


and limited provisions of a cCoumon free school, tur- | 
nished at that early perion. 


| 





Ai a suilavle age be was | 
apprenticed toa Sueemaker, having chosen that trade 
as (he business of bis Lie, and continued to labour in 
this oecopation until oiier ne was twenty-two. He lhow- 
ever bad a strong and ardent thirst after knowledge 
and employed every momeat which could be spares 
trow his oluer avocaiion in ibe acquisition of kuowl 
edge. [tis eveu said that while laboring 
kepta book by hun. Tn 1743, having bust his father, he 
with bis mother removed tou New Millord, iv the theo 
colony of Connecticut. Here he was associated with 
his brother in mercantile business, whici gave hima 
better opportunity to gratify his taste for intellectual 
improvement 5 for appears be made such advances in 
the several studies of mathematics, that in 1745, be was 


jappointed surveyor of the county of Litchfield, and | 


gained some celebrity in making the necessary cateula- 
tions for an almanac. These facts would be hardly 
worth mentioning, except as they show how a powertul 
mind developed itself unaided by instruction. Lis clear 
and comprehensive views of subjects seemed to recom- 
mend him to some pursuit in life whieh would givea 
orore extended field for intellectual exertion, and his 
triends urged him to embrace the profession of law — 
He accordingly commenced the study, and, in 1754 
was admitted an attorney and counsellor. In 1755 be 
was chosen to represent New Milford in the colonial 
| assembly, and was elected several years in succession 
He soon attained to eminence in his profession, and in 





| 1750, was elevated to the bench of the Common Pleas 


‘for Litchfield In 1761, he left that county and remo- 
| ved to New-H: aven, where he was soon elected a rep- 


| resentative, aud in 1765, was raised to the bench of | 
,, Comon Pleas for the county of New-Haven. 


In 1766, 
he was chosen by the peopie of Connecticut an assist- 


} aut, and in the same year was made a Judge of the Su- | 


| : . 
;preme Court. He coutinued to be retarne! at every 
successive election an assistant for seventeen » ars, and | 


jremained on the bench of the Supreme Coort until | @ 


1789, when he resigned his seat. In 1774 he was elect- 
eda meniber of the first Congress, and was continued 
either a member of the house or senate until his death, | 

,in I7¢3. His nameis among those who subseribed the 

| declaration of Independence. Such is a mere outline 

of the public services of one ofthe fathers of this coun- 
jtry. ‘To do justice to a name so conspicious, to point 

out in detail the able and faithful manner in which he 
performed the various and burdensome public duties 
which devolved upon him, would require a biographi- 

i cal notice that would swell into a volume, and a few 

men deserve a volume more, or would fillit better. He 

wes aman of plain unostentatious manners, but frm 
and unwavering in his opinions. He discharged the 
duties of the varions offices which he held, to the great 
satisfaction of the public, and with great honor to him- 


rect that his colleagues in Conaress have said, he never 
in all the perplesities 
He was more distinguished for his aecurste, compre- 
hensive views of subjects, than for his cloquence ; 
hence he was much employed on committees in the in 
vestigation of the most complex and difficult matters, 
and his opinions were always received with great de- 
ference and respect. Of the high estimation in whick 
he was held there needs no other proof than the fact 
that he was elevated by the people of Connecticut to 
almost every office within the giit. 
j ability with which he discharged bis public duties, there 





On the whole, Roger Sherman was ne common man 





his distressed country and to bim and others who had 


Newton, Mass. ou the 1¥9ih of | 


he constantly | 


self. His judgement was clear, and so remarkably cor- | 


of that body cast a wrong vote.— | 


-' world. 


and an enemy to ihe usurpation of political power — | 
He stood forth in times of great peril the advocate of | 


minds that could not be appalled by disaster nor intimi- | light. 


——— 


| dated by threats, wust we attribnte the blessings we en. 
| joy as a tree and independant nation. In 1793, te leq 
| at New-Haven, and « monument is erected to his Wem. 
| ory inthe eto one! place of that city. 
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* Tie Secrets of Freemasonry, eve lung bein the 
| nine of the sneers and r 


villevy of those who should 
| be silent, 


Where they are contessediy ignorant. It js 


ceriainly no evidence of their good sense, to laugh at 
what they do not understand, 


nov of their good man- 


ners, tu ridicule a society with whose principles they 
? . 
{) are unacquainted. 


While such iHiberality will be con. 
demued by every person of reflection, 1 must confess 
that the professors of Freemasonry often times carty 
their Vauntings, and mystical wllusions, beyoud what is 
necessary, or proper. Where we are restrained by 
our Order trom revealing as much as may be asked of 
_us, We shonid be cautious uot to excite more curiosity 
than we are at liberty to gratify. Itis, therefore, very 
wisely directed by our Constitatior, not to solicit, 
urge any one to become a Freemason. 


or 


But when a 
| gentleman is desirons of being initiated into our society 


we should be careful not to disgust him witha childish 
account of mystic ceremonies, and fearful forms of ini- 
tiation ; but we should, as far as our Order permits, give 
him such a rational view of the principles and purposes 
of our excellent and ancient institution, as will convince 
him that the society is tenacious of its high reputa- 
tion, and of the approbation of the wise and the good 
We may, for example, tell him, that one of the great 
objects of the iustitution is charity; that we are bound 
to relieve the wants of each other in preference to 
strangers ; that as Masonry is co-extensive with civili- 


{ 


zation, the brotherhood woula remain personally un- 
known to each other, if we did not possess the means 
| of obtaining this knowledge under any cirenmstance 
nd in every situation and country. This, then, is our 
| great Secret. We can make ourselves known to each 
| other, and surrounding persons canaot perceive it. 
Whether our brother be ata distance, or walking by 
our side ; whether it be in the darkness of midnight, or 
| in the glare of noon-day ; whether he be surrounded 
| by a multitade, or journeying alone ; whether he is im- 
mured in adungeon, or enjoying the freedom of his 
nature, we can immediately discover him to belong to 
the mystic family, and the most attentive, but unin- 
structed observer, will remain ignorant of the disclo- 
sure. And whatis as extraordinary as it is important, 
considering the immense number of the initiated trom 
time immemorial to the present day, among whom there 
have been many worthless characters, yet this Secret 


i 


(has never been, and frem this very circumstance we 
' have reason to believe never will be, disclosed to the 
If we go farther back than a thousand years, 
it will excite the deepest reflection and astonishment to 
observe, that a society of such antiquity, composed of 
every natien and tongue in the civilized world, and of 


| millions of members of every class, and character, 
Of the fidelity and | 


| should possess such power ever the initiated, 
| needs no better proof than his re-election to ail offices | 

he would consent to take, as long as he would accept | 
- | them. 


that this 
Seeret of communication should never have been dis- 
closed ! 


This alone isa mystery. The reasonableness 


and usefulness, then, of thisSecret, willbe perceived 


but seemed to be fitied to the times in which he lived.— | by every person ; for if we are bound to succour an un- 
He was no demagogue, but a friend to the rights of man, | fortunate brother in distress, we must possess the means 
of ascertaining that he is a brother; that the children 
of darkness may not eat ‘he bread of the children of 
It is oftentimes necessary that this should be 


You. ! 
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done in secret ; for it is due to the delicacy of a broth-| Her friends perceiveu, with concern, the rupid decay | vauion in an honest occupation, and placed the child at 


= : : . - : of ber health, and as the family bad some relative iv | sehool, 
er’s feelings, to enable bim to communicate bie wants, Pen ng they pied in 8 aa Ae theve.-The voyage i coasitlics canis eniginalhs alike tieetaw take 
without the unenlightened being able to discover it. |hada salutary efleet; the change of scenes and Cit-| the innocent and the virtuous :” and thusit is that vice 
4nd another very important part of this secret is, that | cumstances ; new friends and acquaintances, and _ works out its own reward at last. 
in every nation, aud in every tongue, Freemasons, | kindness she caperiogees ia her wew —— — 
jmuch of the cherished gloom that pressed upon her 
| heart, and added life to her almost inanimate frame. 
readily communicate their wants to each other, with-| The glow of health gradually returned, and she shone 





THE IROQUOIS MARTYR. 
Extract of a tale published in the Atlantic Souvenir. 


who are strangers to the country and janguage, can 


+ tern » delay 5< j , »\in the maturity of her beauty, a star of no common! .. ‘ = ' 
out interpreters, or uke lay. So that J may truly say, | in te cake ce olf tid delightful Ist- | The wild procession — on . the green, a place 
the Masonic Secret ts the passport of Charity, Benevo- | and appropl — ie > a, a to a and 
’ Se , isports. The Indians formed a circle aro 
lence, and Brotherl;-iove, tiroagh the whole civilized! A year had not elapsed before the hand of one of "2a the ancients ate aida poann 
ma | > co -rcehants i sl : fered her. |" = ~ ann 
secaail’ the wealthiest merchants in the Island was offered her |respeetfully without the circle. ‘Talasco arouse, and 





| We was all that the young maiden heart admires: gen- 

erous, noble and virtuous, and of years suited to ber 
own. She accepted it, and became a bappy wile. 

Having left Philadelphia with the intentivn of return- 


| drawing trom his bosom a roll, he cut a cord that bound 
it, and threw it on the ground—* Brothers and sous,’ 
he said, “ behold the sealps of the Christian Utawas ; 


ous st em : Nitsa” ate > ceeainai’ iaeaiiineniie Cer Gite Guaeiiiniaiien 1 their bodies are mouldering on the sands of St. Louis— 
E BROKEN VOW. | ing, she now awaile pacino y. wl — or = mops > thus perish all the enemies of the Iroquois. Brothers, 
Ss te will not come toenight,” said Emma, as she} a & ware eres ——— it, =, . * | behold my child—the last of the house of Talaseo. J 

, beautiful family of children grew around her ; ber hus- | have uprooted her from the strange soil where our ene- 


7 i ind , » ill > 
jgoked out of her chamber window on the still aud de-! parse Ss aaiiies nike ; ’ 
pogalated streets, and saw the dark rain clouds gat'rer - | wag ey Bo pal reset = ok Re Raga , mies had planted ber; she shall Le reset in the warm. 
: . ° Ay j yus > , fe ass Bi s i “es ‘ P : . . a 
ing inthe sky ; * be will not come to-night, it is past ne me rn ee Pose slish ‘ped, 6 wo in all which time | valley of the lroquois, if she marries the young 
& me ue a . s » s an . . _ . . , 
jis hour ; al, be did not use to be so careful about the | 7" er dion mt sms Geeuie sino ao ann eneihal | chief Allewemi, aud alijures that sign,’ and he touch- 
- e . . . . s C : Pe . — 
weather—but f will not indulge in disquietude—he has oe formas lover any ' ’}ed with the pomt of his knife the crucifix that hung at 
promised —.” The word died upon her lips; she | ye Mr. Lecere retired from business, and proposed | Francoise’s neck. He paused for a moment. Francoise 
recullected the coldness, the tone of ambiguity, with | pe mm foe > me with her famil < om hw ah irhey did not raise her eyes, and he added, in a voice of thun- 
whieh that promise had been repeated, whea Theodore a " Phil nat Dg : me . mt = ‘Iked al Walnut der, “ Llear me, child, it thou dost not again link thy- 
r eache ; . Si a > ° --* . . . 
last visited ber, and in a contused and embarrassed | aacent As a id family rome nd es lt ap ts cesar self in the chain of thy people—it thou dost not abjure 
manner, though with mach parade, of his regret and ' oneal 7 noe father er » or ce the all dieteeaan tein for. that badge of thy slavery to the Christian dogs, 1 will 
disappointment, assured her it would be impossible for | - > frie oii P ein connie ‘all mokunanedl vom rh sacrilice thee—as | swore before I went forth to battle ; 
J rie 8 é 8 2 - . Sha . ” * . 
him to coutorm to his engagement, and marry her at | MEF tenes, ra a vie tend mtanted @ ; [will sacrifice thee to the God Areoasdi—Life and 
° = . aased 6 I — , ancient home. The shrabs she had planted in the yard | death are before thee—speak.” 
the time appointed —She remembered kow her heart | : med : peak. 
ae : had grown uy beautiful trees.—Her name remained Fri fsa calanl 4 sinki \ k 
nk within ber at the moment, and the strange, mys- | : : rancoise Calmly arose, and sinking on her knees, 
su . . mn : where she had engraved it, on the sash of her chamber nail , , 1 +o 
terious presentiment that crossed her mind. That then, | eicion Genes nolan and che et doan be & balled she raised her eyes to Heaven, pressed the crucifix to 
for the first time, she thought how bitter a thing must te ai y ; 
be di-appoiuted love ; for the first time, felt the force 


: ‘ . ft : ““ | her lips, and made the sign of the cross on her fore- 
enon the ee As — and wept—yet | head. Talasco’s giaut frame shook like a trembling 
a } . ye *“r's Ww jar ore Se 
of the remark, which she had so often heard : these were tears mingled with joy and sorrow 


|child while he looked at her—for one brief moment 
vir. Lefere took a fine establishment in Chesnut St. | . 
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| the flood of natural atfection rolled over his fierce pas- 


ived i nai . - P i ° . . * 
ai | and lived in splendid style. Emma used to ride out! jons, and he uitered a piercing ery as if a life-cord were 
Still the natural buoyance of her spirits forbade ber | daily, in an elegant ca riage, with her infant family ; evered, but alter a moment of agony, the sight of 


to despond. True, ne had broken his first engagement | and, as had long been her practice, she carefully sought | \jich made the old men’s heads to shake, and young 
but he had represented to hee the imperious necessity | out such objects of distress as she deemed it would be | eyes to overflow with tears, he brandished his koife 
of the measure, and she hl acquiesced in it. True, | charitable to relieve. , and commanded the youths to prepare the funeral pile 
he had not fixed the more distant period; he had left One day, riding in the suburbs of the city, she saw a | A murmer arose among the old men. 
the fioal bour indefinite, she could not believe him an- ,00r, half-clothed man, lying on the ground, and a tat- ; “* Nay, Talasco,” said one of them, “ the tender sap- 
faithful ; bat she had his promise, she had bis oat ; | Sood child crying bitterly by his side, to which he | ling should not be so hastily condemned to the fire.— 
she would wot believe him unfaithful; she could not | paid no attention. She directed the coachman to stop, | Wait till the morning’s sun—suffer thy child to be con- 
beheve him perjured. At last, after an absence of a! and calling the man, enquired why he disregarded the | ducted to Gecanhatenna’s hut—the call of the mother 
week, which seemed io her a year, he visited the house | child—and whose it was ? “ It is my own, (said he ;) 1) bird may bring the wanderer back to the nest.” 
again; he once more mingled with the smiling family | come out, hoping to get a place for it in yonder house,| Francoise turned impetuously toward ber father, and 
circle ; he ser med the same he hac always been, and’! and could not; it is almost starved; and [| have not clasping her hands, she exclaimed, “ Oh do not—do not 
she was happy-—But he re ired before the family ; this | the means to procure food for myself or it.” She gave | send me *o my mother—this- onlg mercy L ask of you 
cost her a night’s rest ; it was not his usuai manner, | him a smat!l sum, and directed him to call at her house | —! can bear any other torture—pierce me with those 
and she wondered why, at this particular time, he | the next day. He received it with tears, and promised | knives on which the blood of my husband is scarcel 
should have so much more business than usual. — Still, compliance. At the hour appointed, the poor man,|dry—consume me with your fires—I will not sheink 
she endeavoured to pat the most favorable construction | with his helpless child, waited in the kitchen for the | from any torment—a Christian martyr can endure as 
upon every thing ; she strove to acquit him in her | call ofhis benefactress. Mrs Lefere sent for them in firmly as the proudest captive of your tribe.” 
heart. A . | the breaktast room, as soon as the family had dispersed,| “ Ha!” exclaimed the old man, exultingly, “ the 
But love has eagle eyes, and from their piercing Viz- | and desired toknow by what means he had brought | pare blood of the droquois runs in her veins—prepare 
ilance, duplicity must be coupled with most consum- | himself to poverty and want. The man spoke out hon- | the pile—the shadows of this night shall cover her ash- 
mate art, if she would avoid detection. Emma was lestly. Intemperence, he said, was the great cause, but | es.” 
caressed by a large circle of acquaintance, and Theo- | his troubles had driven him to that. “Lonce saw bet- A child of faith—a martyr does not perish without 
dore was also a favorite; in parties, they frequently | ter days, (said he ;) { was a partner in a mercantile con- | the ministry of celestial spirits. The expression of des- 
came together, and there, when the spirits are up, and | cern; I married ; I was deceived ; the mother of this pair vanished from Francoise’s face. A supernatural 
all reserve thrown off, the heart unmasks itself. There | poor child, afterinvolving me in rainous debts, left me | joy beamed from her eyes, which were cast upwards— 
Theodore often forgot his caution, and, not only aba with a libertine, whose addreses she bad long received ; | her spirit seemed eager to spring from its prison house— 
ted his usual display of partiality for Emma, but lavish- | 1 drowned my sorrows, & sunk my character in habits | she mounted the pile most cheerfully, and standin 
ed his fondness on another. The generous girl forgave | of vice and intoxication, Ihave been twice imprisoned | erect and undaunted, “ happy am 1,” she cadiieai 
him until forgiveness became a crime, committed a- | for crime—I am destitute of friends and employment.” | * thus permitted to die in my own country and by the 
gainst her own heart. She resolved to lead a more se-! — « and what is your name ?” asked Emma. hand of my kindred, afie, the example of my Saviour, 
cluded life, and in prosecuting her resolve, she soon | «Theodore W——,” le replied, after a moment's | “ ho was nailed to the cross by his own people.” She 
found ample evidence of what she most feared. His | hesitation. The kind lady turned pale and trembled ; | “ven pressed the crucifix to her lips, and signified to 
visits grew less and less frequent, until, at length, they | she gazed at him: she recognized in bim the faithless | her executioners to put fire to the pile. They stood 
were discontinued altogether. | Theodore motionless with the fire-brands in their hands. Fran- 
Woman-like, in the depth of ber sorrows, she retired ; 


1 _ aie . - coise appeared to be a voluntary sacrifice, not a victim. 
: a : said she, affecting > calm,) yo : 
as it were, within herself, and secure in the confidence | At last, (said she, affecting to be catm,) you hare! “ter futher was maddened by her victorious constan- 


“ee hn % ! - ; ar . * ' . . . 
that not even her nearest relatives or friends knew any | learned to keep your promisee—you called ut the time| oy fae leaped upon the pile, and tearing the erucifix 


thing of her disappoiatment, she nursed her grief in se- —_— will provide a place for yourself and | fm her hands, he drew his knife from his girdle, and 
cret, and put on a smile as sweet, it not as gay, before | child. : made an incision on her breast in the form of a cross— 
the world. Bat, heroically as she played thisnew and| “ Ah! (said he, )you know me. When you asked |“ Behold,” he said, “ the sign thou lovest—the sign of 


deceptive part, her feelings gradually obtained the vic- | my name, I dared not tell you an untruth ; but | hoped | thy league with thy father’s enemies—the sign that 
tory over her frame : she pined an pined away, cay | it had been forever blotted from your memory. I | made thee deaf to the voice of thy kindred.” 

after day ; the paleness of departed health blanched | watched your fortunes—I rejoiced at your prosperity—| “ Thank thee, my father ?” replied Francoise, with a 
her young cheek, and she roved, in the stillness of the | I cursed my own folly, until I had exhausted all my | triumphant smile ; “I might have lost the cross thou 
evening, among the tombs of her fathers, in the church- | powers. But broken vows came back to their author, | hast taken from me,but this which thou hast given met 
yard, like a thin shadow of the past. None knew ber | in the end, and miee has rained me forever.” shal! bear even after death.” 

grief, but he who was its cause ; and he shuddered at He covered hisface and wept. She left him, and The pile was fired—the flames curled upwards, end! 
>the ruin he had made. | having consulted with Mr. Lefere, procured him e sit- ' the TROQUOIS MARTYR perished. : 


“ Men's-vows are brilile things.” 
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A CURE FOR GAMING. 


The late Colonel Daniel, who took great pleasure in 
giving advice to young officers, guiding them in their 
military functions, the mauagemeatof their pay, Se. 
whenever be was npow the artiele gaming, he used al- 
ways to tell the following story of himself, as a wart- 
ing to others, and to show thata’ little resolution may 
conquer this fatal passion. fn Queen Anne's wars, be 
was an Ensign in the Engtish army then in Spain, but 
he was soabsolutely possessed with thisevil, that all 
duty, and every thing else that prevented bis gratily ing 
of his darling passion, was to him most grievons 5 be 
scarce allowed himself time for rest. or, it be slept, bis 
dreams presented packs of cards to his eyes, and the 
rattling of dice to his cars; his menis were neglected, 
or, ifbe attended them, he looked on that as so much 
lost time, and swallowed his meal with) precipitance, 


and hurried to the dear gaming-table again. 


g In one 


word, he wasa professed gamester. For some time, 
fortune was his friend ; and he was so sneces-tul, that 
he has often spread his winnings on the ground, and 
rolled himself on them, in order that it might be said of 
him, “ Fle wallowed in gold.” Such was his lite fora, 
considerable time ; but, ashe hath often said, and we 
dare say every considerate man will join with hia, it 
was the most miserable part of it. Aiter some time, he 
was ordered on a recruiling duty, and at Barcelona he 
raised one hundred and fifty recruits for the regimeut ; 
though this was left entirely to his serjeant, that he 
might be more at leisure to indulge his favorite pas- 
sion. After some changes of good and ill luck, the 
fickle goddess declared so openty against bim, that in, 
one unloeky run, be was totally stripped of the jast far- 
thing. In this distress, he applied to the eaptain of the 
same regiment with himselt tor the loan of ten-guineas, 
which was refused, with this speech ; “ What, lend my 
money to a professed gamester! No, sir, Tainust be ex- 
cused ; for of necessity | must lose either my money 
or my friend , [ theretore choose to keep my money.” 
With this taunting refusai he retived to his lodging, 
where he threw himself on the bed, to lay himself aud | 
his sorrows to a momentary rest, daring the heat of | 
the day. Agnat, or some such vermin, happening to | 
bite him he awoke, when bis melancholy situa ion im- 
mediately presenied itself to him. Without money, 
and no prospect how to get any to subsist himself, and 
his recrurts to the re giment, thon ata great distance 
trom Lim; and should they desert for want of their pay 
he must be answerable tor it, and he coull expect | 
nothing but cashiering for disappointing the Queen's 
service. He had wo friend) tor him whom he had es 
teemed so, had not only refused to lend him money, 
but had added taunts to his refusal, He bad not an ac- 
quaintance there ; and strangers, he knew, would not 
let him have so large a sum as was answerable to his 
real necessity. This naturally led him to refleet seri- 
ously on what had induced him to commence game- 
ster; and this he perceived, was idleness. He had | 
now found the cause, but the cure was still wanting : 
how was this to be effected so as to prevent a relapse ? 
Something must be done, some method must be parsu 
ed, so effectually to einploy his time as to prevent his 
having any to throw away at gaming. It then oc- | 
curred to him, thatthe adjutancy of the regiment was | 
to be disposed of, and this he determiced to purchase, 
| 
| 


as a post the most likely to find him a sufficient and lau- 
dable way of passing his time. He had letters of credit 
to draw for what sui he pleased, for his promotion in 
the army, but not to throw away idly, orto encourage 
his extravagancy. This was well; but the main diffi- 
culty remained, and he must get, to the regiment be- | 
fore he could take any steps towards the intended pur- | 
chase, or draw forthe sem to make it with. While he! 
was endeavouring to fall upon some expedient to ex- | 
tricate himself out of this dilemma, his friend, who had | 
refused him in the morning, came to pay him a visit 
After a very cool reception on the colonel’s side, the 
other began by asking him, what steps he intended te 
take torelieve himself from the anxiety he plainly saw 
he wasin ? The colonet then told him all that he had 
thought upon that head, and the resolution he had made 
of purchasing the adjutancy as soon as he could join 
the regiment. His friend then getting up, and embra- 
cing him, said, “ My dear Daniel, [ refused you in the 
morning, in that abrapt manner, in order to bring yon | 
to a sense of the dangerous situation you were in, and 

to make you reflect serionsly on the folly of the way of 

life you bad gotinto. I heartily rejoice that it has had | 


the desired effect. 
have made ; tor, be assured, that idleness and gaming 
are the rain of youth. My interest, advice, and purse, 
are now at your command ; there, take it, and please 


yourself with what are necessary to subsist yourself and | 


recruits to the regiment.” “Tias presently brought the 
colonel off tue bed ; and this afternoon's behaviour en- 
Hirely obliterated the harsiiness of his friend's morning 
relusal; he now viewed bins in the agreeable jight ot a 
sincere friend, and for ever atter esteemed, and found 
him such. Tn short, the colonel set out with his re- 
cuits for the regiment, where he gained great applause 
for his seceess, whieh, as weilas bis commission, he 
hed weil nigh fost by one morntog’s telly. He imme- 
distely solicited for, and purchased, the adjutancy ; and 
from that day forward never touched eards or dice, but 
asthey ought to be used, merely for diversion, or to 
Unbend the mind after too close an ettention to serious 
affairs, 
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The following passage from one of the Apoc- 
ryphal books of the Old Testament, (the 17th chapter 
of the Wisdom of Sotomou) seems to us very highly 
poetical, and probably isthe source from which Byron 
drew the generral notion, and ‘many of the particular 
ideas of his poem, entitled “ Darkuess.’ We suggest 

that may make a comparison ; 
whether they agree with us or not in this opinion, they 


this our readers 


will be at least rewarded for their trouble by the singu- | 


lar beauty of the pas * ce. 


For great are thy judgments, and cannot be expres- | 


sed therefore unnurtured souls have erred, 

For when unrighteous men thought to oppress the 
holy nation ; they being shut up in their houses, the 
p isoners of darkness, and fettered with the bonds ofa 
iong night, lay there exiled trom tbe eternal provi- 


| dence. 


Fer while they supposed to ie bid in their seuret 
sins, they were scattered under a dark veil of forgetfal- 
ness, being horribly astonished, and troubled with 
strange apparitions, 

For neither might the corner that held them keep 
them from tear: but noises as of waters falling down 


sonnded abeut them, and sad visions appeared unto | 
) them with heavy couutenances, 


No power of the fire might give them light: neither 


, could the bright famnes of the stars endure to lighten 


that horrible night 
Only there appeared unto them a fire kindled of it- 
self, very dreadiul; tor being much terrified, they 


thought the things which they saw to be worse than the | 


sight they saw not. 

As for the illusions of art magié, they were put 
down, and their vaunting in wisdom was reproved with 
disgrace. 

For they that premised to drive away terrors and 
troubles from a sick soul, were sick themselves of fear, 
worthy to be laughed at. 

For thongh vo terrible thing did fear them; yet be- 
ing scared with beasts that passed by, and hissing of ser- 
penis, 

They died for fear, denying that they saw the air, 
which could of no side be avoided. 

For wickedness, condemned by her own witness, is 
very timerous, and being pressed with conscience, al- 
ways ferecasteth grievous things. 

For fear is nothing else but a betraying of the suc- 
cours Which reason offereth. 

And the expectation from within, being less, connt- 
eth the ignorance more than the cause whith bringeth 
the torment 

But they sleeping the same sleep that night, which 
was tideed intolerable, and which came upon them out 


! of the bottoms of inevitable hell, 


Were partly vexed with monstrous apparitions, and 
partly fainted, their heart failing them: fora sudden 
tear, and not looked for, came upon them 

So then whosoever there fell down was straitly kept 
shut up ina prison without iron bars 


Pursue the landable resolution you | 


—$—<—— —————————————————— — 


For w hether he were a hush indman, or shepherd, or 
a labourer in the field, he was overtaken, and eudured 
| that necessity, which could not be avoided ; for they 
; were ali bound with one chain ef darkness. 
Whether it were a whisthng wind, or a metlodions 
_ hoise of birds among the spreading branches, ora} 

ing tall of water running ¥ ioleutly, 
Ora terrible sonnd vi stones cast down, ora running 


leas. 


that could not be seen ot shipping beasts, or a roaring 
voice of must savage wild beasts, or a rebounding echo 
trom the hollow mountains ; these ihings made them to 
swoon tor lear. 

For the whole world shined with clear light, and 
none Were hiadered in their iabour: 

Over them ouly was spread a heavy light, an imege 
of that darkuess which should atterward receive them - 
but vel were they unto themselves more grievous than 
the darkness. ‘ 





CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


“ Our early years, itis said, may be more advanta- 
geously spent in aequiving the knowledge of things, 
;than ef words. Butthis is by no means so certain as 
al first sight it may appear. — li you attempt to teach 
children science, commonly so called, it: will perhaps 
be foundin the sequel that vou have taught them noth- 
ing. You may teach them like parrots, to repeat, bot 
you can scarcely make them able to weigh the merits 
uf contending hypothesis. Many things that we go 
overin our youth we find ourselves compelled to re- 
commence in our riper years uuder peculiar disadvan- 
iages. The grace or novelty they have forever lost 
We are encumbered with prejudices with respect to 
‘them ; and before we begin to learn, we must set our- 
selves with a determined mind to unlearn the crude 
' 
' 


mass of opinions conceruing ‘hem that were once la- 
borionsly inenleated on us. But in the rudiments of 
language, itcan scarcely be supposed that we shall 
| have avy thing that we shall see reason to wish oblite- 
rated from our minds, 

“ The aze of youth seems particularly adapted to the 
learning of words. The judgment is then small; but 
|the memory is retentive. In onr riper years we re- 

member passious, facts and arguments ; but it is for the 
Most part in youth only that we retain the very words 
ia whieh they are conveyed. — Youth easily eantents it- 
self with this species of employment, especially » here 
itisnot enforced with particular severity. | Acquisi- 
tions that are insupportaniy disgusifal in riper years, 
wre often found to afford to young persons no con- 
, iemptible amusement. 
“ It has often been said that classical learning is an 
excellent accomplishment in men devoted to letters, 
hut that itis ridiculous in parents whose children are 
| destined to more ordinary occupations, to desire to 
give them a superficial acquaintance with Latin, which 
in the sequel will infatlibly fall into neglect. A con- 
clusion opposite to this is dictated by the preceding re- 
fections. We can never certainly foresee the fature 
| destination and prepensities of our children, Put let 
}them be taken for granted in the argument, yet, if 
| there be any truth in the above reasonings, no portion 
fndigagr no learning, however small, need be wholly 
lost. Some refinement of mind, and some clearness 
| of thinking will almost infallibly result from grammati- 
jcal studies. Though the language itself should ever 
after be neglected, some portion of a general science 
, has thus been acquired, which can scarcely be forgot- 
{ten. Though our children should be destined to the 
| humblest occupation, that does not seem to be a sufii- 
| cient reason for our denying them the acquisition of 


{some of the most fundamental documents of humas 
| understanding.” 
| 





| . . . 
| Science is the surest path to wealth and eminence, 


the best and noblest source of worldly enjoyment. 
The cultivation of Science presents a constant, rich ard 
| boundless field of exercise, pleasure, and improve- 
ment, to the whole energies of human intellect. All 
| cther exercises and enjoyments are apt to cloy upon 
| the mind, and constitute no lasting or substantial grati- 
fication ; but the more we court and gain the good gra- 


pe of Science, we are the more strongly induced to 


cultivate and admire her. 


All other pleasures and pos- 
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sessions fluctuate in the fleeting train of Fortune.! from heaven, and wants a chaise to carry him back a- Lord Erskine having made a most brilliant speech on 
gain |” some oceasion, al the Crown aod Anchor, was met the 
next day by a learned Brother, who, atter compliment- 
ing him on his success, observed, that “ tho’ delighted, 
enraptured, by the speech, when listening to it, yet, 
strange to say, he (ine auditor) had not carried off a 
single idea ; he could not even call to mind what it was 
about.” Erskine, throwing himself intu an attitude 
expressive of admirativa, replied, * Nor, to tell you the 
a foretaste of the enjoyments which may be sapposed trata, do I retain a trace of it 3 it was the fragrance ot 
to charm the soul in a future state, and assimilates him Arnorism.—Those who quit their proper character to the rose, lost as soon as shed. 


: , R . 3 assume what does not belong to them, are, for the grea- 
with beings of purer hearts aud brighter intelligences - te e _ — 


Knowledge, secure in conscions strength, erects alone 
her viantform, and boldly defies the assaults of every | As Exorisn Story.—An English paper states that 
the cold was so imtense one day last winter in a part of 
Englind, that a whart-raton jumping on an iron post 
afler switaming across a river, was immediately frozen 
iiberality and maguanimity of sentiment, elevates its | Lo the iron, and died before he could knaw his legs off, 
possessor above the world,—gives him, in some degree, oo he attempted! Iisa wouder the river was not 


carticy power. Utts @ solid and imperishable treasure, | 


which enlarges the mind, improves tie heart, produces 





ter part, ignorant both of the character they leave, and te Ure NEE . ek 5 AMAA RNS 
than human, of the character they assume. RIGRIBARS TSS A AY Aw fly "ODS. 
The me scauainte ith Science c: mn | ere 2 . ences ti td aca. nl 
She man who is unat yontete d . itl stone ec on form Nothing appears so low and mean as tying and dis- New Norel —A gentleman of Philadelphia is engaged 
no just or adequate conception of the Deity. To him simulation ; and, it is observable, that only weak ani- jn preparing for the press, a novel called “ The High- 


. * . com ° . , > or . fer ay “enmoti ’ , . : 
the works of the Almighty are uninteresting and uncon- | Wats endeavour to supply by eraft the detects ot strength lands, a tale of the Hudson.” The scene is laid, as the 


vincing, because unintelligible. Like the beasts around | which aatare bas nut given them. name denotes, near the celebrated passage of the Hud- 


: . . . » fi Q 5 E »of New Yor 
him, be sees, and receives the benefit of the different) Every man should mind his own business ; for he apt — oe a + 9 5  Netager 
who meddies with other men’s good or ill fortune, will e manee WC press . yi 


qeoductions ot Nature, without ‘ino sh bow, oF never be at rest. June. 

for what parpose they are produced. And it is there- ° ene ‘ ° . ‘ . . : , 
fore a matter of no surpri e to we, that an ignorant and | When Aristipus returned from the court of Dionysius, A work entitled “ The Life and times of Napoleon, 
uo b se > ‘ at. 


he said to Diogenes, “ If you knew how to flatter kings, is preparing for the press in London, by Sir John Byer- 
fvolish man should call in question the existence of a you need not live upon herbs.” To which he replied, ly. The London Literary Gazette remarks—* It is ex- 
Supreme Being. But that men of judgment, reflection, | * If you knew how to live on herbs, you need not flat- | pected to make three volumes quarto ; and promises 
ter kings.” the author's long residence in Paris, and acquaintance 
with many ofthe leading cheracters of the times, to 
possess much new information.’ A life of Napoleon is 
also publishing in numbers at Paris. UL is written by M. 
| Arnalt, author of Germanicus. 


and learning, can serivasly doubt that this. vast and | 
magnificent world is the production of an omniscient,! A miller at Darby, who lately quitted his trade to 
keep tavern, seut for a painter to paint the sign of the 
mill.—** | must have the miller looking out of the win- 
dow.” Itshall be done, said the painter. “ Butas I 
harmony of tue heavenly bodies,—explore the various | was never seen to be idle, you must make —e pop his A new miscetlaneous periodical is about to be estab- 
chemical combinations of natural substances,—observe | head in, if any one looks at him.”—Tkis also the artist fished in Loudon, to be called “ The Literary Lounger.” 


promised, aud brought bome the cign. “ Itis well | iso, another of a scientific character, to Le called the 
)done—but where is the miller?” QO said the painter, « pyenomenist.” 


different parts of the animal body are adapted to per- | he popped his head in when you looked. 


omnipotent, and eternal Being, is, to me, an inexplica- 
ble wonder. Who can contemplate the beauty and 


the admirable mechanism and ingenuity with which the 


. ar _ , . 1 - wr . » “wi ily ; “ » } if 
form their numerous and wonderivl functions, or the | Anold Irish beggar man, pretending to be dumb, o a —s ben gg “| - bw 
constitution and powers of the mind, without being | was thrown off his guard by the question, “ How ma- | 84 Fetga of the late Banperor Alexander }. 0 yd 

z © | aw veare have you heen dum *” end answered, Five |* work which will also contain a sketeh of the life of the 
thoroughly convinced that they are the invention | "Y }€#'s bave you | IR aplaetatae reigning Autocrat.” 
' years last St. Julin’s eve, plase your honor. | Fetgning : 
& ‘ : 
The | - | : : . | Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, by hersell, 
» 2 , o ae =: snificerce F o. 5 a — > the >» * ° ° 5 * 
he beauty, perfection, aid magnificence of this! Practical wit—A young gen le man celebrated for his have been published, and are said by the London Liter- 
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CER WkSAT. 





[Original] 





MARY’S GRAVE. 

Rest, stumberer rest, the morn 

Of brighter joys shall rise on thee, 
And gild the sepulehre of Death, 
With Holy Hope— 

Remembrance loves to shed its tears 





Of pity o'er the ‘narrow house” 
Where sleeps the beautiful. 

it is a consecrated spot. 

And [have seen a lovely one 

Sit weeping there. Dark anturn 
Tresses fell in sweet luxuriance ot 
Beauty ‘round that brow of her's. 
She look’d unhappy— 

But she knelt beside the grave of 
Mary—and placed the Spring's first 
Flowrets there, and gazed upon them 
Till the tears of sorrow for the dead 


ell on that lonely mound 
H— 


SONNET. 
Earth holds no fairer, lovelier one than thon, 
Maid ot the laughing lip, and frolic eye 
Innocence sits upon thy open brow, 
Like a pure spirit in its native sky. 
ff ever beauty stele the heart away, 
Enchantress, it would fly to meet thy smile , 
Moments would seem by thee a summer day, 
And all around thee an Elysian isle. 
Roses are nothing to the maiden blush 
Sent o’er thy cheek’s soft ivory, and night 
Has nought so dazzling in its world of light, 
As the dark rays that from thy lashes gush. 
Love lurks amid thy silken curls, and lies 
Like a keen archer in thy kindling eyes. 


L.N. W. 


SONG.-—-FROM THE ITALIAN. 


in yonder grove of inyrtle straying, 
I saw a damsel and a child, 
Joy on kis frolic brow was playing, 


Her cheeks were pale, her looks were wild ; 


Oft as she cull'd the dewy flowers, 
His playful gambols she forbid, 
And it he roved to distant bowers, 
His steps controll'd, his wand’rings chid. 


Time pass‘d away on airy pinion, 
When lo! I met the nymph alone, 
The child had fled her harsh dominion, 
And hopeless she was left to moan 

Fo learn the damsel’s name I strove, 
And his who shunn'd ber prying eye, 
The truant child | found was Love, 
The weeping mourner JEatousy. 
Sa eetnenel 


TIME. 


The stream of time glides quickly on, 

Vear after year has comune and gone, 

Proud empires have sunk beneath thy blast, 
And millions now are fetter'd by thy grasp, 
Rome's gilded domes and monuments of fame, 
Her glittering host,—who bore the name 

Of conquering heroes, where are they—gone | 
Still time with rapid stride rolls on. 

. * * * * 4 “ + * 


Ye Moon and Stars whose pale light, 
For countiess ages have illum d the uight, 
The Sun thou great ruler of the day 
Ethereal light resplendant ray, 





TI 











Say, can’st thou the deeds of earth unfold 
That time has swept from memory’s fold ? 
©. art thou leacued with time 

Thatin that boon of thine 

We see stamp’d— Eternity '— 

O time immensity of time from thee 


We shrink, we bend betore thee for we must, 


When marble movuments crumble into dust 
Aad sceptre'd Kings and vations pass away 
Into that vast abyss of Brernity. 


Who then can stand betore thy with'ring blast 
Or wrench the sceptre from thy tyrant grasp. 


THE DECEIVER, 


Accursed be he whose guilefnl tongue 
Can wrong a woman's captive heart— 
That fount from which has sweetly sprung 
The “oys tt could alone impart— 
Can ture that fount to grief and gall, 

And poison her existence all ! 


Acecursed be he, whose lips can press 
A woman's lips of sinless glow, 

Yet leave them, ‘mid her happiness, 
To pour the lonely plaint of woe, 
That from the midnight shadows dear, 

Is walted to no human ear ! 


Accursed be he, who twines his arms 
Around a woman's melting form, 

Yet leaves her praised and poerless charms 
A prey to sorrow's canker-worm, 

Like lovely flowers that pass away 

Even in the sunbright month of May ! 


Accursed be he—say, may he pass 
Alone the turf, where she is laid, 
Yet ‘ind the rank and waving grass 
A couchant serpent shall be laid, 
That willa sting of conscience dart, 

To wither up bis perjur'd heart ! 


of the “ Last of the Mchiceans ;” 


Cora.—Kochester Album. 
WHY DO MY BROTHERS MOURN ? 


His spirit has gone, where the burning sun 
Retires, when the daily course is ran— 

To the bunting grounds of the brave and good, 
Where deer are found by the chrystal flaod— 
Where the trees are green, and the waters bright, 
And no Huron comes to blast his sight. 


She too has gone, the maiden fai 

With the piercing eye, and ravet@bair— 
She'll dread no more the hostil n 
That roam on thy dark shores, can— 
But oft from the Hunter’s eve willfiow 
A tear, for the form that sleeps iKbw. 


The Indian girls, bright wreaths will braid 
Of sweet wild flowers for the “ pale fac'd” maid, 
And when the rising sun does break 
Thro’ the fleecy clonds o'er the “ holy lake,” 
They'll lightly dance round the silent grave, 
Where calmly rise the fair and the brave. 

mS 





MASONIC ODE. 


Empires and kings have pass'd away, 
Into oblivion’s mine ; 
And tow’ring domes have felt decay, 
Since auld lang syne. 


But Masonry, the glorious art, 
With wisdom’s ray divine ; 
Twas ever so, the Hebrew cries, 

In auld lang syne. 


Behold the occidental chair, 
Proclaims the day's decline— 
Hiram of Tyre was seated there 
In auld lang syne. 


The South proclaims refreshmeni nigh, . 
High twelre's the time to dine ; 
And beauty deck'd the southern sky 
In auld lang syne 


1e following lines were found written on a blank leaf 
which we presume 
were suggested by reading the burial of Uncas and 


Yes, Masonry, whose temple here 
Wes built by hands divine, 
Shall ever shine as bright and clear. 
As in auld tang syne. 


Then brethren to the worthy three, 
Let us a wreath entwine, 
The three great heads of Masonry 
In auid lang syne. 


| Remembering oft that worthy one, 
With gratitude divine: 


The Tyrian youth—the widow's son, 


Of auld lang syne. 
| , P 
| SLEEP. 


Gentle handmaid! genial sleep !— 
Though tke Death's thy dark dominion ; 
Round me still thy visions keep ! 
Fan me with thy downy pinion 


Balm of sorrow! cure of strife ' 
On a couch oblivious lying ; 
To live, without the care of life ! 
And die without the pain of dying * 
ere ee 


TO LELIA. 

From the rude summit of an Alpine height, 
I view d the bosom of the vale below, 

Clad in its wintry robe of stainless white, 
A virgin vest of deep and dazzling snow. 

And o'er its surface shone morn’s crimson rays, 
Shedding soft rose-tints on its purity, 

Like beanty’s fair cheek blushing in man’s gaze, 
Seeming as lovely, that I thought on thee. 

But when a wild-roe, bounding in its lightness, 
Essay'd with silvery feet to traverse o'er 

The smooth expanse, not deeming such calm brightness 
Could e’er deceive.—yet snak to rise no more— 

| A quench’d sigh chill'd my heart, for, Lelia! then - 

I turn’d from the talse snow, andthought on thee again. 

eS 


TO A WRETCHED FLUTE: PLAYER. 


To Israel's king, when Jesse’s son 
Upon the harp did play, 

With such a force he swept the strings, 
He drove the fiend away. 

Though some may doubt, I hold it trae, 
Who thy discordance hear : 

For if the cevil himself was nigh, 
He'd run away for fear. 





Women are like books ; malice and envy will easily 
lead you to a detection of their faults ; but their beau- 
ties good judgment only can discover, and good nature 
relish. 
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